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For the Southern Teacher. 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
a 


BY DR. E. S. BYRON, A. M. 


Wesaid inourformer article, we must not imagine that the Lat- 
ins possessed a common or universal language ; for as different 
as location, was their speech ; indeed, as they differed in physi- 
eal ability, so differed their mode of address. The hills and val- 
leys presented each a language of its own, and in this way was 
reared and nourished dialects at once strong and beautiful, af- 
fording a rich material from which to base a never dying lan- 
guage. Common language brought these people together, and 
influenced each mode of speech, resulting in the structure of a 
monumental language, embracing the strength of the barbarous 
which was sweetened by the soft and pleasant of civillife. At 
the time of which we write, say fifty years B. C., Rome was 
deemed the Capital of the world. To visit that metropolitan 
city was a glory desired by men of every land. It was a place 
rich, civil and safe, and once within its walls, all experienced a 
feeling of safety unknown to any other city in the world. Such 
was the polish of both Rome and its cities, that many sought to 
find there what was found no where else. The scholar was led 
there for its schools in science and arts ; while its wealth drew 
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from all corners of the known world, traders of every known 
degree. And while many of noble birth and lofty aims went to 
Rome, there also, flocked many of low origin and vile intent, so 
that but for the indomitable nature of the Latin tongue, this tide 
of human beings must have drowned the language then used in 
Rome. But instead of this, it flourished and improved. The 
music of the Roman in debate was a model for the learned and 
noble ; the polite eloquence of domestic life entered trade and 
banished thence all that was outlandish and harsh ; while ple- 
beian life was softened by a language eloquent and comprehen- 
sive. It may be said at this date that the dialect of Rome was 
the language of all, for the high and the mighty could express 
their lofty thoughts, outreaching the mental grasp of the un- 
read, while the low and poor could speak no less purely, though 
with much more simplicity. 

This beautiful lingual fabric was not confined to Rome in its 
march of usefulness, for so captivating were its tones that the 
barbarian, however degraded, was alive to its music, and his 
soul hid as it were in primevial rubbish, broke through all, and 
was a willing listener to sounds at once new and pleasing. The 
effects of this are seen to this day, for in Europe, Asia and Afri- 
ca the early Roman has left his mark not alone in act, but in lan- 
guge. But little more of these continents is now known than 
the Romans were acquainted with, and even from the depths of 
Asia, where dwelt that stock of humanity, known as the Alloph- 
lylian, were developed three forms of civilization, viz : Hamit- 
ism, Semitism, and the Jepetic. The various nations springing 
from these developed types, as well as the more primitive stocks, 
have all been influenced by Rome and the Romans. The 
Allophlylian family although dispersed in many regions, is still 
spread over a vast portion of the earth’s surface. Now, take 
the Roman and his tongue away, who can say that these fami- 
lies would not still exist as mere hords of human rangers? It 
may be asked how that can be? Why, in this way. All na- 
tions have energy, will and foresight, and in this respect are, it 
may be, as good as the Romans ; but none have had so eloquent 
and forcible a tongue. What would Roman wars have been 
without Roman eloquence, which was not a mere music, but a 
whirlwind of. sublimity, arousing heart, mind and every energy. 
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Other nations sent men to battle enthusiasts and wild, men 
maddened by zeal or imagined wrongs, and thirsting for destruc- 
tion. Thus was it also, with the Romans, but here the similari- 
ty ends. The Roman was a man of greater measure than oth- 
ers. , He was able to guide his fevered body ; to check his fiery 
brain ; for he thought as well as felt. Thus his conquests were 
gilded around with ideas of usefulness, and his retreats were 
made under the guidance of a tongue, potent both for war and 
peace ; logic and love ; art and science. 

At this day we can find no form of civilization which does not 
owe much of its best features to the Latin tongue. It is true 
that a large portion of the Allophlylian families are still in a 
savage state, but so potent was the Latin that it has made even 
the oldest of dialects, pregnant with some beauties, some utili- 
ties which they could not have found within their own range. 
To the Latin language, above all others, the world ts under last- 


ing obligations for a knowledge of the spiritual things, for though 
the Roman sword was a thing of war, at its handle was the 
propagator of a better civilization than the one he was thrusting 


aside. Progress followed the Roman victory, and much that 
was brutal was driven from the abode of man, Roman all that 
was Roman erected in its place. To the Latin principally, is 
due the honor of handing to us legal subtilties, eloquence and 
poetry, and not less so for the perfect state it left the sculpture 
and painting. No language wrote history so well, argued mor- 
ally, or fired to war as did the Roman ; but alas! we know of 
no tongue, or tongue’s offspring which has been so long delnded by 
its logic, sophistry and eloquence as its own. 

The Latin tongue seems to us to be the first of languages, that 
grew with its use, and the only one of that day sufficiently ca- 
pacious to expand and meet the wants of rich and poor—-high 
and low. Its back was broad enough to convey to the human 
race the glad news of the true God. While the Greek reason- 
ed away all things spiritual, the Roman made a tangible and 
living God. This willingness of the Latins, and capability of 
their tongue to grow and expand was not always put to a frue 
use, for by the perversion of its faculties at a very early date, 
we see that subtle principle resembling Jesuitism rise, and with 
the eloquence and music’ of even a damaged tongue, sing the 
world into a state of error, and tangle it in sophistry. This is 
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why the Greek left us nothing by their reasoning, while the 
Latin, overburdened us with creeds of religion and terror. 

No one can read the Roman history, or study Roman common 
sense, but must be struck with the vastness of Roman mind 
and ingenuity, and in no part of Roman character can this be 
seen better than in their literature ; for when no word could be 
found to suit the writer or orator, no hesitation was made to 
Latinize a Greek or Arabic one,and by these transfers the Lat- 
in was enriched and drew other tongues into its own ; thus as- 
similating, but not lowering national Roman to other modes of 
speech. Cicero and Cethegus say that Ennius was valliant in 
logic and eloquence, and was the first to enrich and swell the 
Roman literature by culling the choicest fruit and flowers of 
speech from other nations. In this way he honestly stole barba- 
rous beauties to strengthen civilization and beautify his nation’s 
tongue. His genius was fertile in the invention of new words, 
still he preserved the genuine character of the Latin ; soften- 
ed its its asperities, and transformed its loose and abrupt style 
into one more compact and flowing. Much honor is due to Pe- 
cuvius, who dared to imitate Ennius in the increase of the Ro- 
man tongue. In Plautus may be seen a complete mastery of a 
pure and graceful Latinity. But itis in Terrence that we find 
the most labored aim at Latin elegance. This poet was most 
eareful in his selections of words ; he may be said to have been 
the first polished Latin writer. His fine taste and large grasp 
of intellect saved him from becoming a copyist, or falling into a 
mannerism ; and while he borrowed from Greek, he studiously 
maintained what was characteristic in the Latin. Thus he was 
a model for the writers of that day. Up to this date the Ro- 
mans wrote but little, although they talked and reasoned much. 
But now the glory of Rome was paged and booked, and read by 
all nations known to Rome. In this way the Latin tongue was 
spread, and with it usefulness and wisdom, and thus was estab- 
lished a sure ordeal of criticism. The language was hinged 
upon lasting principles, and these, all scholars both Roman and 
Greek proclaimed as correct. Anold Roman says: “It is the 
mission of Rome not to devastate, or train muscle and sinew 
for destruction, but to listen to Romam eloquence ; to study Ro- 
man usefulness, and when abroad, ta be a Roman in dignity 
and honesty.” 
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For the Southern Teacher. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
BY J. F. TARANT, A. M. 

We opine that the present day will be remembered in 
the annals of education, as one rife with a universal spirit of 
Dictionary warfare, the two great champions, upon whom all 
eyes are turned with an interesting gaze, being Webster and 
Worcester. Truly the immortal tournament of Ashby did not 
not expose to the eye of an excited throng two more famous 
Knights of the lance, than these two closely contesting Knights 
of the English language. But unlike the result of the famous 
tilt at Ashby, the result of this mental strife is not yet learned, 
and apparently never will cease. It continues with unabated 
fervor. 

Webster is our standard. We need an elaborate carefully 
compiled work, which shall have appended to it the pronunei- 
ation of Scripture names, as well as of the Latin and Greek, 
and that of the names of modern places. There is only one 
thing in this great work to which we maintain any special ob- 
jection. Of the souuds of the vowels, and especially of the 
vowel a, we do not approve, because they do not go far enough. 
Of course, it would seem absurd in one not to give a sound 
which is in almost universal use, for example, the sound of a 
in the words air, fair, pair, lair. When we say this sound of 
ais only the long sound of a, modified, we compound things 
that all know to be different. With equal propriety we might 
say ain fall, is only amodified sound of long a, then all sounds 
of a would be modified sounds of long a, and’ we should then 
have but one sound of the letter. Dr. Webster has given four 
sounds of a, but a in pair or fair is not of these four. Ifit were 
the long a the words would be pronounced paer or faer more 
nearly than by any other combination of letters. This sound 
we do indeed occasionally hear an Englishman give, but it strikes 
us as remarkably singular and flat. This is not the sound in 
our country ; and it was not the sound which Dr. Webster him- 
self used and gave in the words, pair, fair, in conversation. 
We regret that this fifth sound of a is not designated in the 
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standard. The absurdity of this sound of a being the modi- 
fied long a is more glaring when we compare such words as aid 
and air. In the case of both of these words we find a marked 
with the sume sound ; and, yet, not one in a hundred give the 
same sound of ain both. In the two words, pate and fair, 
a has « different sound in the latter from the former, and 
these sounds are heard to be different by giving the sound of 
pa in each, as it is pronounced in the entire words, for we can 
stop at @ in both. 

In the words command, demand, mast, and fast master and 
JSaster, and some kindred words, there has been a great effort 
to give the flat sound of a@ in hat, from the prevalent belief that 
Webster sustained this sound in these cases. Schools for young 
ladies, generally, in consequence of that degree of affectation 
with which they are possessed, have endeavored to carry out 


this flat sound in such words, and with fatal success, for the 
sounds are flat indeed. Inthe word psalm we often hear the 
flat sound a, in violation of Walker’s pronunciation, as clearly 


as that of Webster’s, so that there exist noshade of difference 
between its pronunciation and that of Sam., the nickname of 
Samuel. When heard in the pulpit, this pronunciation of psalm 
is by far too flat for an car accustomed to the true English 
sound of a in that word, as @ in far, father. We hope teachers 
who understand Webster’s Dictionary and approve his pronun- 
ciation, will make a correction in this respect and be united in 
their efforts to produce uniformity in pronunciation. The 
words again and against, are given in the short sounds of Walk- 
er agen and agenst, and not in the long and affected sound, agane 
and aganst. The first is old English propriety and correct, 
the latter is modern affectation and erroneous. 

To the list may be added the words, English, chemistry, and 

yarious others, so often barbarously pronounced, but in Web- 
ster correctly. In the words, heaven, seven, eleven, &c., we have 
the correct pronunciation, hev’n, sev’n, elev’n. 

We regret that Webster pronounces pitied as pit—id, as ptted 
in the small-pox, whatever may be the authority. Also, that 
studied should be studded. We think true grammatical accura- 
cy would make the words of three syllble each. 

However, we are all prone to detect errors, ideas and sys 
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tems in the seemingly perfect labors of any mental organiza- 
tion. Notwithstanding the above, we believe Webster to be 
the best standard, we have upon which to depend. Perfection 
seems a hard attainment even in the excellent works of man. 


SIZE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

In some articles in reference to the extraordinary splendor 
of the heavens at this season of the year, we gave a running 
description of what may be seen of a night by any one dispo- 
sed to look up for an hour or two, confining ourselves for the 
most part to facts within the range of the assisted eye. We 
propose in this, the last article on the subject, to give the read- 
er something of an idea of the revelations of modern astrono- 
my in reference to the size of the universe whose myriad glo- 
ries nightly pass over the heads of millions of people utterly 
unmindful of them. 

It may be well to remark that the universe of John Locke 
and Lord Bacon—that is, the matter which they looked upon 
as constituting the universe—did not occupy a space larger 
than what we know is comprehended within the limits of the 
sun. A sphere of eight or nine hundred thousand miles in diam- 
eter would have enclosed the visible heavens, according to the 
views of philosophers who flourished scarcely more than one 
hundred yearsago. And somewhere in the writings of one of 
the great men just mentioned, there is a passage which is in- 
tended to puta quictus on the notion that the universe is lim- 
itless in its extent. 

We shall now, in our own way, attempt to develop the idea 
of an endless universe. 

Since the earth has been the abiding place of man, it has 
made, in round numbers, say six thousand revolutions around 
the sun. Each of these revolutions comprises the circumfer- 
ence of a circle about four hundred millions of miles in length. 
The six thousand revolutions would then make about two thou- 
sand billions of miles. 

If, insted of proceeding around the sun, the earth, at the 
date of man, had shoved off in a straight line towards the near- 
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est of the fixed stars, it would have accomplished in the whole 
six thousand years, comprehended between that and the pres- 
ent time, only one-tenth part of the entire distance, though 
moving at the rate of about twelve hundred thousand miles a 
day. Thus the apparent diameter of a star towards which it 
would have approached would have increased only one-tenth 
part of itself, a difference not perceptible, except with the aid 
of instruments of the most delicate construction. Fifty-four 
thousand years would be still required in which to accomplish 
the distance. 

It is evident that the motion of the earth is altogether too 
slow to be successfully used in presenting to the mind a 
proper idea of this vast distance. We will call in the aid of 
the force which moves so rapidly over the wires of the tele- 
graph. 

According to some recent investigations in reference to the 
velosity of the electric current over the wires of the telegraph, 
16,000 miles per second, has been fixed upon as the rate of mo- 
tion. Suppose now, that a telegraph communication could be 
made with the beautiful star of Sirius. At this rate of motion 
it would require about one hundred years to transmit a mes- 
sage and receive a reply. This is ample time enough for 
three generations of men to elect Presidents in. If, however, 
we should decide upon forming a line of communication with 
the nebula of Orion instead of Sirius, the time it would re- 
quire in which to say “good morning” to a friend who might 
reside in that mysterious cluster, and receive an answer, would 
amount to not less than three hundred and sixty thousand years. 
If the line is transferred to the outermost star visible to the 
“eye of astronomy,” the years in which a message might be 
transmitted would be represented by millions, perhaps bill- 
ions. 
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THE FALL OF TABLE-ROCK. 
BY THE LAST MAN THAT STOOD ON IT. 


George Wilkes writes: “I said, I had something to do with 
the falling of Table-rock, that broad shell on the Canada side, 
which in 1850 looked over the very cauldron of the seething 
waters, but which tumbled into it ona certain day in the month 
of June of that, by me, well-remembered year. About noon on 
that day, I accompanied a lady from the Clifton House to the 
Falls. Arriving at Table-rock, we left our carriage, and as we 
approached the projecting platform, 1 pointed out to my com- 
panion, a vast crack or fissure which traversed the entire base 
of the rock, remarking that it had never appeared to me before. 
The lady almost shuddered as she looked at it,and shrinking back, 
declared that she did not care about going tothe edge. “Ah,” 
said I, taking her hand, “ you mightas well come on, now that you 
are here. I hardly think the rock will take a notion to fall 
merely because we are on it.” 

The platform jutted from the main land some 60 feet, but, to 
give the visitor a still more fearful projection over the raging 
waters, a wooden bridge, or staging, had been thrust beyond 
the extreme edge for some ten feet. This terminated in a 
small box for visitors to stand in, and was kept,in its position 
and enabled to bear its weight by a ponderous load cf stones 
heaped upon its inner ends. The day was very bright and hot, 
and it being almost lunch time at the hotels, but few visitors 
were out, so we occupied the dizzy perch alone. We gazed 
fearfully out upon the awful waters, we stretched our heads 
timidly over the frightful depths below, and we felt our natures 
quail in every fibre by the deafning roar that seemed to satu- 
rate us, as it were, with an indefinable dread. 

“This is a terrible place!’said I. “Look under there and 
see on what a mere shell we stand. For years and years the 
teeth of the torrent, in that jetting, angry stream, have been 
gnawing at that hollow, and some day this plane must fall.” 

My companion shuddered, and drew herself together in alarm. 
Our eyes swept the roaring circle of the waters once again, we 
gazed about in fearful facination, when suddenly, turning our 
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looks upon each other, each recognized a corresponding fear. 
“T do not like this place !” exclaimed I, quickly. “The whole 
base of this rock is probably disintegrated, and perhaps sits 
poised in a succession of steps or notches, ready to fall out and 
topple down at any unusual perturbation. That fissure there 
seems to me unusually wide to-day! I think we had better leave, 
for I do not fancy such a finish ; and, besides, my paper must be 
published next week.” 

With these very words—the latter uttered half jocosely, 
though not without alarm—TI seized my companion’s hand, and, 
in absolute panic, we fled, as fast as our feet could carry us, to- 
wards what might be called the shore. We first burst into a 
laugh when we gained the land, and jumping into our carriage, 
felt actually as if we had made a fortunate escape. We rolled 
back toward the Clifton, but before we had proceeded two min- 
ntes on our way, a thundering report, like the explosion of an 
earthquake, burst upon us, and with a loud roar the ground 
trembled beneath our wheels. We turned to find that Table- 
Rock had fallen. We were the last upon it, and it was, doubt. 
less, the unusual perturbation caused by our flying foot-steps 
that disturbed the exactituded of its equilibrim and threw it 
from its final poise. Ina minute more the road was filled with 
hurrying people, and during the following half hour we wero 
told a hundred times in advance of the next morning journals, 
that a lady and gentleman who were on the Table-Rock had 
gone down the falls. We are told that the trot of a dog would 
shake old London Bridge from end to end, when it would not be 
disturbed by the rolling wheels of heavily loaded trains. Ta- 
ble-Rock had not been run upon in the way I have described 
for years—perhaps never, and therefore, whenever I hear it 
spoken of, [ always shudder and feel as if I had something to do 
with its fall.” 
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For the Southern Teacher. 
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BY J. A. LODOR. 

Life is an epoch beginning with the cradle, and ending at 
the grave. Between these points, man’s journey is performed, 
his work is done, his record is made up for all time. Looking 
forward from the stand point of youth, it is seen through a 
convex lens, and appears to cover a long space of time, while 
from that of age, the concave view is presented, and the longest 
existance is concentrated into a brief span. 

With every human being that lives, or has lived, there is a 
story—the story of a life. Hach has its own characteristics, 
and though many possess 2 marked resemblance, yet, in the 
details, there is a difference. It is this, that gives to each, an 
individuality of its own. These stories are the revelations of 
the heart. They exhibit to our views, the secret fountains 
and under-currents from whence spring and flow the motives 
which lead to actions. \ They show us the intention, and enable 
us to give to every act its true character. 

As a member of society, each individual must conform to its 
arbitrary rules and regulations, its forms and formalities. 
These apply only ta, our external life, to our intercourse with 
others. So long as these are complied with, all is well. Cold, 
heartless, polished and polite, we may pass through the world 
with approbation, and even with respect. Such persons pass 
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through life wearing a character like a coat, but it is not a 
true one, not the real one. To know the latter you must pen- 
etrate beneath the surface, and descend to the foundation; you 
must explore the heart, the great fountain from whence all 
actions spring ; you must stir up its depths, behold its impulses, 
examine its culture and condition, and with these sources of 
knowledge at your command, -you can read plainly, how much 
is done with a pure motive, and how much for effect—how 
much of the character worn in the world is real, and how much 
assumed. 

The view of inner as well as external life, is embraced in 
these stories, and it is to be lamented, that, like the lex non 
scripta, they are not written. If such stories could only be 
reduced to writing, printed, and bound in volumes, and placed 
in our hands, what a library, we would possess. How 
we would prize it. How take volume after volume and gloat 
over its pages. So true it is, that “truth is stranger than 
fiction,” that the wildest tales of romance would be dull and 
tame in comparison with life’s realities. Imaginary sorrows, 
over which we have wept, because the wizard pen has stirred 
the fountains of the heart, would be surpassed by the record 
of real grief which the poor sufferers have borne and concealed 
from the unsympathyzing eye of a cold and heartless world. 
Crimes of a still darker hue than those recorded on the page 
of history, would be exposed ; and on the other hand more of 
joy and happiness, truth, honor and virtue, would be known. 
The value of many a sterling character, whose worth has been 
concealed by its native modesty, would be brought to light 
and with a lustre surpassing the brilliant gems of Golconda, 
shine through all time. 

These stories to, are illustrated; not by wood cuts or 
engravings, but by word pictures. Every phrase of life and 
character is seen—every word and thought, and act is present- 
ed in its true color. No artists skill obliterates the defects or 
softens the blemishes, and no malace creates an untruthful 
impression. These illustrations but shéw the events of real 
life. One follows another in consecutive order, and all com- 
bined form a perfect panorama, on which we can gaze with 
wonder at the variety and extent, the height and depth, the 
purity and impurity of feelings and passions which find their 
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home in the breast of man,and all the actions they prompt him 
to do. 

Dear reader, turn over to the page of your own life. Can 
you realize the fact that one of these stories is yours?—the 
story of your life, illustrated by pictures of every event in it— 
with every feeling and thought, held up to the gaze of the 
world as well as yourself? Do you ever stop to think upon or 
look at the pictures that illustrate your own career? Do you 
ever sit in judgment upon yourself, and ponder how brief is 
the span of life, and how much or how little you have com- 
pressed into it? Do you ever strike the balance sheet between 
your good and bad actions, and see in whose favor, and to what 
extent that balance is? The tempest tossed mariner is often 
driven for days before the winds and waves, beneath a sky so 
dark that neither sun nor star is seen to guide him on his 
weary way; but he embraces the first opportunity to ascertain 
his locality, and then trims his sails, and guides his bark 
straight for her destined port. Like the mariner, you are sail- 
ing over tlie sea—the sea of life. It may be that clouds have 
overshadowed your way, and the winds and waves have driven 
youastray. Is it not the part of wisdom then, to take your 
reckoning, learn where you are, and whither you are bound? 

Life in its amplest form, is all too short for us to waste any 
of the golden moments of which it is composed. Beyond a 
doubt, we have wasted too many already, and it would be well 
to repair our losses as promptly as we can. If your pictures 
be barren of good deeds and useful acts—if virtures can only 
here and there be seen, and vices like noxious weeds have 
grown tall, rank and luxuriant, occupying the foreground, and 
giving character and tone to the picture, if the whole pan- 
orama exhibit a succession of faults and follies, and show us to 
be reckless and thriftless drones in the human hive, let us at 
once be up and doing.’ Let virtue prompt our every act, and 
usefulness be our every aim—let folly be abandoned, and error 
crushed, and then we may reasonably hope the picture of 
to-day, will excell that of yesterday, and the final retrospect 
show,a life not entirely wasted. Then perhaps too, we may leave 


Py Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother ; 
Seeing, may take heart again. 
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NEVER GO IN DEBT. 


If we desired to leave any one in whom we felt a deep 
interest a legacy, in shape of good advice, it would be couched 
in these simple words: “Never go in debt.” Credit is the 
great evil of the age. It is the financial plague which every 
now and then decimates the world of business. The ease with 
which an exaggerated credit can be maintained leads to reck- 
less speculation; and how often that worst species of gaming 
leads to ruin, disgrace and suicide. It is an old saying, but 
none the less valuable, that ready money is a ready medicine. 
How much it can relieve the human grief! How may oblite- 
rate of human afflictions! None know the value of ready money 
so profoundly as he who has forever lived within the suffoca- 
ting atmosphere of incessent debt. None enjoy so proudly the 
pure sovereignty of individual independence as he who ever 
uses the authority of ready cash, and resists the temptation to 
enter the gaudy and intoxicating world of debt. 

The grand object of most men’s exertions is to grow rich. 
Some are more enamored of art, and some of science. Some 
yield themselves up to a delicious dream of fame, and some to 
the laborious pursuit of metaphysical phantoms. But wealth 
is the deity idolatrously worshipped by man, in the mass; and 
wealth and credit are, in some minds, indissolubly associated as 
reciprocating motors in the machinery of trade.—“Give us 
credit,” they exclaim, “and we have capital.” Very true; they 
have the capital of others. Every dollar’s worth for which you 
owe, is a dollar borrowed from somebody else to contribute to 
the sum on which you do business for yourself; but oh! the 
day of care—the nights of thought—the hours of anguish you 
endure, lest, building on so precarious a foundation the storm 
of a moment may not topple about your feet the structure of 
toilsome years. On the contrary, the man of cash entertains 
no such apprehensions. Appreciating the value of his little 
hoard, he indulges in no magnificent illusions. He contem- 
plates everything through the serener medium of a cool and 
careful judgment. He struggles slowly, but surely, up the 
steep hill of affluence ; andif he never realizes till the end, any 
of the golden hours of inebriate exultation, he escapes, at the 
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same time, all the sombre ones of cracified hope and self-invited 
despair. 

Never go in debt. This is the safe man’s motto. It points 
the road to fortune. It indicates a road full, perhaps, of priva- 
tions for a time, but exempt from all those embarrassments 
which dog the footsteps of the victim of credit, harrass his 
mind, dampen his energies, weigh down his spirit of enter- 
prise, and crowd his way with innumerable obsticles, separately 
of little moment, but in the aggregate, painfully exhausting. 
It is not an easy matter for an ambitious heart to march con- 
tentedly in the rear of the rushing, leaping, excited multitude, 
and sturdily refuse to avail itself of the inebriating draught 
held out to every lip in the Circean cup of credit. But “they 
stumble who run fast.” The reaction to all this over-excite- 
ment must have its turn; and when it comes, the bounding 
crowd wag wearily along, overcome with a weariness, the result 
of their own wild and superfluous vivacity ; while plodding 
sobriety, so long overlooked in the back-ground, advances with 
vigorous foot, and passes triumphantly on to the goal, in advance 
of all competitors. In the race for success, he who eschews all 
indebtedness runs lightly, and is prepared for a laborious con- 
test, in view of the importance of the prize. He who accepts 
credit only fills his pockets with so many stones; and carrying 
weight, either breaks down before he attains the winning post, 
or only reaches it by a double consumption of power and 
vitality. So never go in debt! 


PLEASURE AT HOME. 

A child may as easily be led to associate pleasure with home 
ideas, as to think of it in connection with the home of his play- 
mates. Certainly if allowed to do so, he can as readily connect 
happiness with parents, brothers and sisters, as with those of 
other kin. Amd the child will do so, unless happiness and 
pleasure, when he calls for them under the parental roof, 
respond—“ Not at home!” All home pictures should be bright 
ones. The domestic hearth should be clean and joyous. 
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If home life is well ordered, the children having, according 
to age, working-time, play-time, books, games, and household 
sympathies, they will love home, and find pleasure there. 

Give the little ones slates and pencils; and encourage their 
attempts to make pictures. Drawing will amuse them when 
noisy plays have lost their zest, or are unseasonable ; and the 
art will be useful to them in all the business of after-life. 
Have them read to each other stories and paragraphs of your 
selection, and save the funny things and the pleasant ones you 
see in papers and books, to read to them at your leisure. You 
cannot imagine how much it will please them, and how it will 
bind them to you. But choose well for them ; for the impres- 
sion made on their minds now will last when the hills crumble. 
Have them sing together, and sing with them, teaching them 
songs and hymns. Let them sing all day—like the birds—« 
all proper times. Have them mutually interested in the same 
things, amusements, and occupations; having specified times 
for each, so that their habits will be orderly. Let them work 
together—knitting and sewing—both boys and girls.—They 
enjoy it equally, unless the boys are taught that it is unmanly 
to understand girl’s work. They should know how to do it, 
and practically too, as thereby they may avoid much discomfort 
in future life. Let them work together in the garden—boys 
and girls—both need out-of-door work. Together let them 
enjoy their games, riddles, &c.—all their plays, books, and 
work—while the parents’ eyes direct and sympathize, and 
their loud voices blend in loving accord.—Life Illustrated. 


THEY SAY. 


“They say! who are they? who are the cowled monks, the 
brooded friars who glide with shrouded faces in the procession 
of life, muttering in an unknown tongue words of mysterious 
import? Who are they? the midnight assassin of reputation, 
who lurks in the by-lanes of society, with dagger tongues 
sharpened by invention and envenomed malice ; to draw the 
blood of innocence, the hyena like banquet on the dead. Who 
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are they? They are a multitude no man can number, black- 
souled familiars of the inquisition of slander, searching for 
victims in every city, town and village, wherever the heart of 
humanity throbs, or the ashes of mortality find rest. Oh! 
coward ; coward world skulkers! Give me the bold brigand, 
who thunders along the highways with flashing weapons that 
cut the sun beam as well as the shades, give me the pirate 
who unfurls the black flag, emblem of his terrible trade, and 
shows the plank which your doomed feet must tread; but save 
me from the “they sayers” of society, whose knives are hidden 
in a velvet sheath, whose bridge of death is woven in flowers ; 
and who spread with invisible poison, even the spotless white- 
ness of the winding sheet.—Mrs. Hentz. 


MOTHERS—-ON EARLY CULTURE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Who can compute the value of the first seven years of life 7 


Who can tell the strength of impressions made cre the mind 


is pre-occupied or perverted? Especially, if in its waxen state 
it is softened by the breath of a mother, will not the seal 
which she stamps there resist the mutations of time when the 
light of this sun and moon are extinct ? 

We are counselled on this point by the humblest analogies. 
The hushbandman wakes early. He scarcely waits for the 
breath of spring to unbind the soil ere he marks out the 
furrow. If he neglects to prepare the ground, he might as 
well sow his seed by the way side, or upon the reck. If be 
deferred the vernal toil till the summer suns were high, what 
right would he have to expect the harvest or the summer 
store? Is the builder of a lofty and magnificent edifice care- 
less of its foundation, whether its colums are to rest upno 
a quicksand or a quagmire? And should the maternal guardian 
of an immortal being be less skillful, less scrupulous than the 

2 
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husbandman or artificer in brick and stone. Shall the imper- 
ishable gem of the soul be less regarded than the “wood; hay, 
and stubble,” that moulder and consume around it ? 

Mothers, take into your hands the early instruction of your 
children. Commence with little stories from the Scriptures, 
from the varied annals of history, and from your observation of 
mankind. 

Let each illustrate some moral or religious truth, adapted to 
convey instruction, reproof or encouragement, according to 
your knowledge of the disposition of your beloved student ; 
care and study may be requisite to select, and simplify. But 
who can do this patiently as a mother, who feels that her 
listening pupil is a part of herself? 

Cultivate in your children tenderness of conscience, a con- 
viction that their conduct must be regulated by study, and not 
by impulse. Read to them books of instruction, selected with 
discrimination or make use of them as texts for your own com- 
mentary. In your teachings of religion, * . " 8 

° . found the morality you inculcate on the Serip- 
tures of truth. Give one hour every morning to the instrue- 
tion of your children—an undivided hour to them alone. Ere 
they retire, secure, if possible, another portion of equal length, 
review what has been learned through the day. Recal its 
deeds, its faults, its sorrows, its blessings, to deepen the great 
lessons of God’s goodness, or to soothe the little heart into 
sweet peace with him, and all the world ere they close in 
slumber. Let the simple music of some evening hymn and 
words of contrition and gratitude close the daily intercourse 
with your endeared pupils, and see if this system does not 
render them doubly dear. 

The mother who is thus assiduous in the word of early 
education, will find in poetry an assistant not to be despised. 
Its melody is like a harp to the infant ear, like a trumpet stir- 
ring up the newborn intellect. It breaks the dream with 
which existance began, as the clear chirping bird wakes the 
morning-sleeper. It seems to be the natural dialect of those 
powers which are earliest developed. Feeling and fancy put 
forth their young shoots ere they are expected, and poetry 
hands a spray for the feeblest tendrils, or rears a prop for their 
boldest aspiring. 
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Other teachers may toil, perhaps in vain, to purify the semarts 
that have grown turbid, to turn them back from perverted 
channels. The dominion of the mother is over the fountain 
ere it has contracted a stain. Let her not believe the impres- 
sion which she may make in the first year, will be slightly or 
readily effaced by the current of opposing events. A prudent 
and pious woman is a greater character than any hero, or 
philosopher of either ancient, or modern times. The first 
impressions which children receive in the nursery, under the 
mother’s immediate care, are seldom obliterated. Sooner or 
later their influence conduces to form the future life, though 
the child trained up as he should go, may for a season depart 
from it, there is always hope that he will be found in it when 
he is old. The principles instilled into 
may seem dormant for a while, but the 
mother planted and watered will insure 


the mind in infancy 
care with which the 
the unfolding of the 
germ of those noble traits and principles which distinguished 
great and true men everywhere. Time and trouble unfold, or 
recall these principles to mind, and the child so instructed has 
something to recur to. 


WOMAN. 


Place her among flowers, foster her as a tender plant, and 
she is a thing, of fancy, waywardness and sometimes folly, 
annoyed by a dew drop fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s 
wing, and ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle; the zephyers 
are too rough, the showers are too heavy, and she is over- 
powered by the perfume of a rosebud. But let real calamity 
come, rouse her affection, enkindle the fires of her heart, and 
mark her them; how her heart strengthens itself, how strong 
is her purpose. Place her in the heat of battle, give her a 
child, a bird, anything she loves or pities, to protect, and see 
her, as in a relative instance, raising her white arms as a shield, 
as her own blood crimsons her upturned forehead, praying for 
life to protect the helpless. 

Transplant her in the dark places of earth, awaken her 
energies to action, and her breath becomes a healing, her 
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presence a blessing. She disputes, inch by inch, the stride of 
the raging pestilence, when man, the strong and brave, shrinks 
away pale and affrighted. Misfortune haunts her not; she 
wears away a life of silent endurance, and goes forward with 
less timidity than to her bridal. In prosperity she is a bud full 
of odors, waiting but for the winds of adversity to scatter them 
abroad, pure gold valuable, but untried in the furnace. In 
short, woman is a miracle—a mystery, the centre from which 
radiates the great charm of existence. 


HOPE ON, 


Why speak so sad of days gone by, 
And why that look of sorrow? 

Chase back the tear that dims thine eye, 
And hope for joy to-morrow. 

The sky that seems so dark and drear, 
As if presaging thunder, 

The sun’s bright rays will render clear, 
And burst those clonds asunder. 


The woods that now are bright and green 
Were once all dark and dreary, 

No feathered songsters cheered the scene, 
And all was sad and weary. 

But now the trees are green and gay, 
And all bespeak of gladness ; 

Then look towards a brighter day, 
(nd chase away thy sadness. 


Then, if thy lot on earth be dark, 
And no kind friend be near thee, 
Within thy breast thout find a spark, 
To comfort and to cheer thee. 


Then speak not sad of days gone by, 
Dispel thy looks of sorrow, 

Chase back the tears that dim thine eye, 
And hope for joys to-morrow. 
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THE ART OF TEACHING. 
THE EXPLANATION, OR LECTURE, THE EXAMINATION, THE RECITA- 
TION, AND THE ESSAY. 
BY J. W. RUST, A. M., 
President of Bethel Female College, Hephinsville, Ky. 


Having been solicited to write an article for the Southern 
Teacher, and, having been actively engaged in teaching nearly 
a quarter of a century, I propose to present as distinctly as the | 
nature of a brief essay will allow, the result of my experience 
and observation on the art of teaching. 

The subject has been variously treated, from different stand- 
points, by experienced pens and gifted minds. The best plan 
of conducting a recitation, of hearing a lesson, of imparting in- 
struction, of quizzing a class, have all been extensively discus- 
sed and apparently exhausted. Every branch of instruction 
has been separately considered and the art of teaching applied 
to it, with seeming perfection. All this is cordially conceded , 
and, in what I shall say, let it be understood, that it is not my 
object to wage war upon what has been said by others, but to 
present if possible, a system of instruction, which shall combine 
all that is excellent in every plan—a system, which shall fully 
consult every want of the class and gift of the teacher. 
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With this introduction, I will proceed to consider the Art of 
Teaching under four heads : 

1. THe ExpLaNaTION ok Lecture; 2. THE Examination; 3. 
Tue Recitation ; 4. THe Essay. 

THE EXPLANATION OR LECTURE. 

Whatever may be the character of the studies pursued, or the 
lessons assigned, whether the commom English branches, the 
classics, or mathematics, some outline explanation should be giv- 
en to the class, before they enter upon the work-of preparing 
lesson. Some general notion of the nature of the study, of the 
subject, of the place it occupies, of the leading facts and princi- 
ples, should be given, in a familiar lecture. This exercise prop- 
erly conducted, will test the ingenuity and gifts of the teacher. 
whose knowledge of the subject should be sufficient to enable 
him to speak extemporaneously, and whose acquaintance with 
the capacities and mental peculiarities of his class, should ena- 
ble him to adapt his lectures precisely to their wants. By this 
the attention and energies of the pupils will be directed at once, 
into the proper channel of inquiry, and mucli time thereby sa- 
ved which would otherwise be wasted in trying to understand 
the nature of the lesson which they are required to prepare. 
To illustrate : suppose a class just formed in Astronomy. The 
teacher should explain the nature of the science, the place it oc- 
cupies among the sciences ; its leading facts and principles ; its 
importance and the advantages and pleasure, which a know!- 
edge of it affords. Then let a chapter or section be assigned as 
a lesson, and a plain exposition given of its principle points. 
The subject as a whole is now before the class, and they are 
properly prepared to study it, in all its parts. This method 
can be applied to any study or subject. Of course, the lecture 
must be very brief and pointed—a mere synopsis of the leading 
thoughts in the lesson. I usually occupy about fifteen minutes 
in a lecture, introductory to the study of a new science and from 
three to five minutes on a daily lesson. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

The examination takes place after the lesson has been studied, 
or in common parlance,when the class come “to say ” their les. 
sons. It consists in quizzing the class so as to ascertain what 
they have learned, and to direct their attention to such parts of 
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the lesson «a may have been imperfectly or incorrectly studied. 
The art of conducting an examination by questions and answers 
is finely illustrated in Page’s, pouring in, drawing out, and wak- 
ing up process. The waking up process is decidedly prefera- 
ble. It compels the scholar to think. The question 1s propos- 
ed in such a form as to give no clue to the answer. It affords 
no help to the scholar, save that of directing his attention to 
the subject upon which the information is required. Take the 
question, “ What is Astronomy ?” The scholar must think and 
know before he can answer. But suppose the scholar hesitates 
and does not seem to know. The teacher can immediathiy em- 
ploy the drawing out process and put the answer in his mouth, 
by changing the question to the following form : “ What is that 
science called which treats of the motions, magnitudes and dir. 
tances of the heavenly bodies?” Of course the student will 
answer Astronomy. There is another method of questioning, 
which for the sake of originality, 1 will call the complex pro- 
cess. It consists of combining several questions, when they 
will admit of it together, so as to ask two or more questions 
atonce. Instead of asking the three questions: What is des- 
criptive Astronomy—what is physical Astronomy—what is 
practical Astronomy, I would combine the three into one ques- 
tion in the following form : What is the difference between des- 
criptive, physical and practical Astronomy? To answer such 
a question the scholar must think, compare, and reason. The judg- 
ment is called into requisition. This method I have found su- 
perior to all others. It proceeds upon the supposition that to 
give the difference, we must know the things. 

I have no objection to written questions in the hands of 
teachers who will make a proper use of them. They should 
be only used as a sort of text for oral questions. Each schol- 
ar ina class should be quized separately, without reference to 
place, so as to destroy all rotation. It is well, sometimes, to 
let the whole examination fall on the idle members of the 
class. 

Tue Reciration. 

Before entering upon a description of this exercise, | would 
state that the Recitation and the Essay, may, with some pro- 
priety be deferred, until a science or study, shall have been 
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gone over once by lectures and examinations. All four of the 
methods, however, nay be applied to each lesson, the first 
course, in which case, a review is seldom necessary. In this 
the teacher must be governed by the character of the class. 
If the members are well prepared for the study, and seem to 
understand it readily, all four of the exercises may be employ- 
ed at once on every lesson, if otherwise, it is better to defer 
the Recitation and the Essay for the review. 

But in order to present the system as a whole, I will sup- 
pose all four of the methods, applied to every lesson as we ad- 
rance. Having then given the lecture and gone through the 
examination, the same lesson is again committed to the class 
to be prepared for the Recitation, which simply consists in re 
qiring each or any member of the class to give, in his own lan” 
guage, a synopsis or the substance of the lesson, discussing and 
explaining the principal points, pretty much after the manner 
of the teacher’s lecture. This, which, in the school-room par- 
lance, is called “talking” on the lesson, may be followed by 
encourageing criticisms on the logic, langage and pronuncia- 
tion of the scholar. By this exercise the taste is cultivated, 
the judgment and memory strengthened and the colloquial 


ii 


powers developed. The student learns to think, to remember, 
andto talk. I have been surprised tosee the interest which pu- 
pils take in this exercise, and still more to witness the facility 
which they acquire in expressing themselves. I have seen the 
eye of the little boy and girl sparkle as they would repeat 
from memory the little story just read and the countenance 
of the young lady and gentleman glow with intelligence in dis- 
cussing the arguments in Butler’s Analogy. The mental habits 
formed by this exercise are invaluable in the studies of after 
life. 
Tue Essay. 

This follows the three exercises already described, and is, I 
think, highly essential to the complete work of instruction. 
After the Recitation, a sufficient length of time should be giv- 
en to the class, for a brief review and the preparation of the 
Essay, which consists in the scholars’ writing out entirely from 
memory, in their own language, the substance or principal 
points in the lesson. When the class is ready for the “ read- 
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ings” as it is called, the Essays or as many of them, as the time 
allotted to the exercise will allow, are read and corrected. The 
Chirography, Orthography, Grammar and Rhetoric are criti- 
sed and the faults pointed out to the class. By this, the mind 
is drilled to systematic thought, and correct habits of penman- 
ship and composition are acquired. 

The length of time occupied on a single lesson, in applying 
ull four of the foregoing methods may appear objectionable, 
but this will vanish when all the benefits derived are considered. 
By a judicious division of the class, however, the Recitation 
and Essay may both be attended to during the same exercises, 
one part being appointed to write and the other to talk on the 
same lesson. The practical application of this method of teach- 
ing to the various branches of study may also be a difficulty ; 
but whilst it is proper to admit that it is better suited to some 
studies than others, yet it can be fully applied to most of them 
and in part to all, developing as I think, more mind and giving 
more practical information to the scholar than any or all other 
methods combined. It teaches the scholar not only to think 
hut to talk and write. 

Before closing this brief and imperfect sketch of the Art of 
Teaching, which I hope may lead to profitable results, it is 
proper to state that [have been applying the methods proposed 
for many years with invariable success. A teacher in the Ed- 
ucational Monthly of Kentucky, for November, 1859, gave some 
very useful hints on this subject, and had he gone far enough 
and developed his views systematically, he would have perhaps 
rendered the publication of this article, which is modestly sub- 
mitted to the profession, unnecessary. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


THE TEACHERS LIFE. 





CONTINUED. 


Not unfrequently the teacher is expected to humor the pe- 
culiarities of both pupil and parent, however antagonistic these 
respective peculiarities may be. If there is a question of ve- 
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racity between teacher and pupil, the parent without hesitation, 
without examination—nay, with an obstinate slowness to cor- 
rection, exculpates the latter; and, as he laudes him to the 
skies, consiging the former to infamous and eternal oblivion. 
And were the teacher a fool, there would be the end of him. 

PaRENT.—“Son, you should not be always idling. To your 
books immediately.” 

Son.—‘ I have no night lessons.” 

The parent chokes with rage, and swears vengeance against 
the teacher. 

On the next day, there is another colloquy, as follows : 

TeacnEer.—“ Your lessons are always badly prepared. My 
dear young friend, you should have studied this lessen at home. 
What is your excuse?” 

Pupit.—I did study at home, sir.” 

Veracity is at stake; but where? 

Is a mild punishment administered betimes? The punished 
party perhaps reports that he has been knocked down. His 
cause is boisterously espoused. The teacher would gladly 
have the offending pupil withdrawn from the school ; but no. 


[t is insisted that he remain, and consequently offend with im- 
punity. 


During the winter, nearly the whole of each day is consumed 
in the school-room. During the summer, the case is different. 
And now, there isa complaint, that the boys play too much. 
Indignation bursts forth intoa torrent. Is nota certain num- 
ber of hours in the winter equal to the same number of hours 
in the summer? This reasoning does not satisfy the minds of 
those, who tolerate no other than the old system of teaching 
from sun-rise until sun-set. Argument availing nothing, the 
teacher can only be gentle, quiet and unobtrusive. Inaboarding 
school none of the troubles, which we have enumerated occur. 

Behold the teacher in the log school house. Feeling an ar- 
chitectural emotion, he petitions for an unexpensive renova- 
tion of his premises. His petition is received with cold deris- 
ive levity. And, yet, it is alittle too late in the day for legends 
of gawky pedagogues and school-houses to match their gawky 
appearances. Will not some friend write an article on school 
architecture? Weare not adequate to the task. More anon. 

D. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Our’s is an age of improvement. Science, Art, Mechanism, 
everything noble, aims at perfection. 

Schools are springing up all over our land. The proper 
method of conducting these surely forms an important item. 
On the successful discipline of schools, then, I would offer to 
young teachers especially, a few practical hints, the result of 
seventeen years experience in the art of teaching. 

In the first place, have a clear, a just perception of what is 
right, and determine to follow that, at all hazards; for be as- 
sured, ’tis right only which will bring about the ends so much 
to be desired in teaching, to wit: the greafest possible good 
to those under your charge, and to yourself, an approving con- 
science. 

Teach your students to conform unconditionally, and all the 
while, to wholesome regulations for their deportment. 

Make but few promises, and still fewer threats ; but execute 
to the very utmost, every one of either you make. To want of 
stability in this item, I attribute the failure of very many well- 
meaning, and otherwise competent teachers. 

Be uniform in your requirements, not rigid to-day, and lax 
to-morrow ; for even children, justly appreciate consistency, 
and learn to circumstance themselves accordingly. 

Teach your pupils the absolute necessity of being true to 
themselves, before they can be true to others ; this will lead 
them to a just appreciation of their own rights, as well as the 
rights of others. 


ONE OF THE NEGLECTED STUDIES. 


BY REV. ROBERT ALLYN. 


For many months I have been meditating an essay for the 
Monthly, but have hitherto been hindered. The matter for 
one was in my mind, ind often at my fingers’ ends. And 
even now time forbids ;nything elaborate. Indulge me in 
a few words on one of the neglected duties of school life and 
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education. Education is here named because this is carried on 
both before and after school life commences, as well as out of 
the school-room and school-life proper. I refer toaccuracy in 
the pronunciation of the elementary sounds of the English 
language. Not long ago at a Teachers’ Institute, I asked how 
many elementary sounds that were in the English language? The 
answers from about a hundred voices varied, all the way from 
twenty-six to forty-six. After some further questioning and a 
little trying of the sounds, they at last divided on the numbers 
from thirty-nine to forty-six. And when they wereasked to make 
them, not one could do it, and many of the teachers actually 
ally knew no difference between the names of the letters and 
the powers or sounds of those letters, and some of them had 
never suspected there was any difference, or that the charac- 
ter was at all different from the name or power. 

Now, here is a matter that has been sadly neglected by our 
teachers, and that deserves the careful attention of all who 
would speek the English language with any degre of proprie- 
ty whatever. Our little scholars ought to be able to make all 
the sounds of our English letters and to know them just as 
readily and as certainly as they can know and make the writ- 
ten or printed characters. The form of the letter is seen by 
the eye, and when written, it is made by the hand. The sound 
of that letter, of its power, is known by the ear, and, when 
spoken, it is made by the organs of speech. Now, while it is 
by no means necessary that the child shall be told all about 
this, in so many words, it is, nevertheless, highly important that 
he shonld know both the forms or characters, and the sounds or 
the natures or the powers of these letters. 

This is one reason why reading is such a difficult affair to so 
many persons. They do not know how to connect the sounds 
of the letters with their forms. In English we have twenty- 


six characters, and the most rigid analysis makes forty-three 
sounds. Some make more and others less. But this number 
is near enough for our present purpose. Learning to read is 
but learning to translate these charrcters into their proper 
sounds, and in ordre to do this with e se and distinctness, the 
child’s ear must be taught to discrir nate, his mind must be 
enlightened to know and decide, and ‘ais vocal organs must be 
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made obedient to his will, so that when he hears a sound he 
can tell if it be the true one, and can repeat it at a moment’s 
warning. 

Many are the arguments for this course. A few may be 
named. Nothing, in the first place, so readily marks the well- 
bread lady or gentleman, as this accurate making of the sounds 
of the letters, or in other words, the correct and clear pronun- 
ciation of letters and words. Let a personsay “ ceow” instead 
of “cow,” or “ seouth” instead of “south,” and you set him 
down as having been a clown at some time of his life, or if not 
exactly a clown, he certainly has been brought up in some out 
of the way place, and in a low class. 

Then, again, there is not so good a foundation for all the mi- 
nor morals of cleanliness, politeness, and truthfulness, if these 
can be called with any propriety minor, as accuracy in speak- 
ing. If a man is exact in giving a word all that belongs to it, 
he will be very likely to give his neighbor all that is due him. 
Sut if he clips his words or defrauds them of what they by 
right possess, and confounds them with each other, he will be 
very likely to cheat his customers of what they ought to have, 
and to confound his own and his customer’s property, being 
very liable in his haste always to appropriate to his own pri- 
vate uses more than belongs to himself. This depriving words 
of a head or of a posterior, is a sort of barbarous and heathen- 
ish practice that can by no means be reconciled to humanity 
and Christian charity, to say nothing of honor and justice. To 
cut off the d from and and thus translate it from a conjunction 
into an article or an adjective; to melt and deform “ are not,” or 
“is not,” or “am not,” into “aynt,” or to cocknify either of them 
into “haynt,” is certainly as rascally, and as mean in morality 
as it is slovenly in manners, and inelegant in a literary point 
of view. And yet how many are the “ model teachers,” who 
do it? And many a one who never commits such a crime, 
for it is not less than a capital literary or professional crime, 
permits it in his pupils. Reform, reform, my brothers, in this 
matter ; and insist that your pupilsshall speak the English lan- 
guage with correctness and beauty. 

Reform yourselves, and pronounce your words in full, with 
clearness and precision. And then insist on your scholars do- 
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ing the same in their recitations, in all their readings and in all 
their conversations, at least within your hearing. Watch them 
and watch yourselves, and try to bring about a revolution in 
this matter so essential to all correct scholarship and grace. 
The play ground should be carefully noticed, and’every child 
should be compelled to know what a correct pronunciation is, 
and should be made to adopt it. The school is the only chance 
that many will ever have for acquiring anything like elegance, 
or even tolerable correctness in the use of language. And if 
our teachers do not enforce it, our schools will not accomplish 
what is expected of them. I do not believe there is anything 
to which half so much importance can be attached as to this. 
What do we want schools for? Why, evidently, in the first, 
place, to make good readers and speakers to the language to 
which we are born. Geography and Grammar, at least in their 
common and technical sense, Arithmetic, Philosophy, Algebra, 
andall other branches, are,in my opinion, as nothing in compar- 
ison to this. 

Make the children speak the language properly. Make them 
read well and I will venture to go bail for them that they will 
learn all else that will fit them for being gentlemen and ladies, 
and scholars and good business men and women, when the time 
for these things come. But let them read badly and pronounce 
wretchedly, and you never can elevate them above the rank of 
clowns, by any of your patent modes of teaching, or by any 
by all your modern and patent sciences. Iam an old fogy on 
this point. I want reading and speaking first and science af- 
terwards. 





Houths’ Hepartment. 





For the Southern Teacher. 
LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. 


BY AUNT MARY. 





In days of old, long before the deep solitude of the West 
was disturbed by the white man seeking a home in its unbound- 
ed forests, it was the custom of the Indian warriors to assemble 
at the great cataract of the Niagara, and offer a human sacri- 
fice to the Spirit of the Fails. The offering consisted of a 
canoe full of ripe fruits and blooming flowers, which was pad- 
dled over the terrible precipice by the fairest girl of the tribe 
who had just arrived at the age of womanhood. As strange 
as it may seem to us in this day of civilization, it was con-* 
sidered a very great honer by the tribe to whose lot it fell to 
make this costly sacrifice, and yet more strange the doomed 
maiden did not shrink from the lot assigned her, but deemed 
it a high compliment to be selected, to guide the sacrifice down 
the dark cataract. Stoical as may seem the heart of the red 
man of the forest, yet their beats in his bosom tender feelings 
that cannot be subdued, and cords that may snap if strained too 
roughly. 

The only daughter of a chief of the Seneca Indians was 
chosen as a sacrificial offering to the Spirit of Niagara. In 
gone by days her mother had been slain by the warriors of a 
hostile tribe, retaliating on some indignity they had been com- 
pelled to endure. Her father was considered among the 
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bravest of the warriors of his tribe, and his stern brow was 
seldom relaxed save to his blooming child, who was now the 
only joy to which he clung on earth. When the lot fell on his 
fair child no symptoms of feelings crossed his countenance. 
In the pride of Indian endurance, he crushed down the feelings 
that tore his bosom, and no tear trembled in his dark eye as 
the preparation for the sacrifice went forward. At length the 
day arrived, it faded into night as the savage festivities and 
rejoicing proceeded, then the moon rose and silvered the cloud 
of mist that hung over the turmoil of the Niagara, and now the 
white canoe, laden with its precious freight glided from the 
bank and swept out into the dread rapid, escape is hopeless. 
The young girl calmly steered her tiny bark towards the 
centre of the stream, while frantic yells and shouts arose from 
the forest. Suddenly another canoe shot forth upon the stream, 
and under the powerful impulse of the Seneca Chief, flew like 
an arrow to destruction. It overtook the first ; the eyes of 
father and child met in one last gaze of love, and then they plung- 
ed together over the thundering, cataract and sunk to rise no 
more. 





CHARLEY MASON’S WATCHWORD. 


BY COUSIN NICELY. 

One frosty morning in autumn, as Mr. Jones, the carpenter, 
was going with his men to work in the town of Ashby he met 
just at the entrance of the town, a pale faced, thinly clothed 
boy, who, after looking at him earnestly for a moment, asked, 
“Are you a carpenter, and do you wish an apprentice?” 
“Well, I don’t know; what’s your name my lad,” said the 
carpenter with a kind smile. 

“Charley Mason,” was the answer. “And where is your 
home, Master Charley ?” continued good Mr. Jones. Big tears 
came into the boy’s bright, black eyes, and his voice trembled 
as he said, “I have no home; my father and mother both died 


before I can remember.” 
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Mr. Jones thought of his own dear boys, and he placed his 
hand kindly upon Charley’s head, saying, “Poor boy, where 
have you lived ?” 

“With my uncle, but I left his house last night, determined 
to starve before I would be longer dependent on a man who 
grudged his dead brother’s child the bread he ate,” and 
Charley’s eyes burned with a strange light. 

The good carpenter wiped away the tears from his eyes 
with the back of his hand, and asked, “Do you think you can 
learn to be a carpenter?” “I think J can try,” said Charley, 
proudly drawing himself up. “Ah! I like that, and if that is 
to be your watchword, I think you and I can get on nicely, but 
I suppose you've had no breakfast,” continued Mr. Jones, “so 
we must send Tom back to show you the house, where you 
will stay till we come home to dinner, and then we'll talk a 
little about your being acarpenter.” Tom, a little colored boy 
who did errands for Mr. Jones, readily went back with Charley, 
taking himself the little bundle tied up in an old blue handker- 
chief, which contained all Charley’s earthly possessions. Mrs. 
Jones proved as kind as her husband, and the poor, tired, 
hungry boy was soon enjoying a bountiful breakfast. When 
Mr. Jones, came home, he had a long talk with Charley, who 
finally became his apprentice. He was to work four years, for 
his food and clothes, having besides, the priviledge of attend- 
ing school four months in each year. 

“That isn’t much time for learning,” said Charley to him- 
self that night, “but I guess I can get a chance to learn some- 
thing out of school ; anyhow, J can try.” And he did try, and 
succeeded so well that Mr. Jones said to him at the close of the 
first winter, “ Well, Charley,the Master says you are one of the 
best scholars in school, and he thinks we'll make something of 
you by and by, with that watchword of yours; but, my boy, 
do you think you will likeswork as well as study?” 


“No, sir; but Ill work that I may study,” was the answer. 


All through the spring, the summer and the autumn, Charley 
worked, earnestly, faithfully, and at the close of each day, tired 
as he was, he always contrived to get a little time for study. 
“Say, Charley,” said Willie Jones, one night, “all the boys 
say you are a dull prig ; what makes you so sober? Why don’t 


9 
0 
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you come ont of an evening and play with us, and not stay 
moped up in the house with a book all the time?” “I must 
study,” said Charley, gravely. “I shall want to go to college 
by and by.” “Oh poh! poh!” laughed Willie, “ that’s a good 
one; why, father can’t send any of us to college, and how are 
you ever going, when you don’t have anybody to help you?” 
“Perhaps I never can, but I can try.” -“ Now, look here, 
Charley,” said Willie, “I believe you'll do anything when vou’ve 
once said ‘I cantry.’ I don’t wonder father calls it your watch- 


word; but do you ever expect to know enough to go to college ?” 
“ Yes, if I live,” said Charley, seriously. “ But what does « 
carpenter want to go to college for?” persisted Willie; “] 
don’t see any use in it.” “Willie,” said Charley, speaking in 
a quick excited way, “ you mustn’t ask me any more questions ; 


but T’ll tell you, I don’t always mean to be a carpenter.” 

Week after week, month after month, vear after year, Charley 
Mason kept on hie course ; never idle, never unfaitfal; he yet 
worked as though he had some higher object in view, and 
night after night found him bending over his books, heedless 
of the sports in which the boys tried to make him join. The 
four years came to an end, and Mr. Jones now gave him wages 
for his work, saying, “I know you'll be worth two common 
hands to me, Charley,” and so he was, working and studying, 
now harder than ever, for he was fast reaching the point at 
which he aimed. 

It was well known now, that Charley had decided to be a 
minister, and that he was now at work to earn money to assist 
him in his studies. About the time that his term as apprentice 
expired, Mr. Jones contracted to build a church in Ashby, and 
of course, Charley was employed upon it. One day while they 
were at work on the roof, Willie Jones called out, “Say Charley, 
anybody would think you expected to preach in this church, 
by the way you put on those shingles.” “Stranger things than 
that have happened,” said Charley quietly. A laugh from the 
workmen, and then the incident was forgotton. 

Charley achieved his darling plan of entering college ; though 
in doing so, he overcame many an obstacle at which even 
stouter hearts would have quailed, but he said “ God help those 
who help themselves, and J can try.” 
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His college life was a hard one, for he was still dependent on 
his own exertions, and it would make your heart ache to hear 
of his privations, yet he never complained, but kept earnestly 
to his one purpose, and nobly has, he accomplished it. 


This day Charley Mason is pastor of the congregation who 
worship in the very church he help to build, and hundreds look 
up to him and bless him as their guide to Heaven. Remember 
his watchword, boys ; remember, that with God’s blessing upon 
earnest, faithful, untiring effort, you to may become like him, 
good and useful men, men who perhaps may be unknown in the 
great world, but men blessed of God and of your fellows. Who 
would not rather be good than great, yet who shall say that 
Charley Mason was not a hero? And is he not now laboring 
to guide sinful men to Heaven? Is he not, I say, a greater as 
well as a better man, than the leader of vast armies, or the 
ruler of nations ? 

Adopt his watchword, and ever im times of great difficulty 
and discouragement, let; your motto be, “I can try.”—Conn. 
School Journal. 


NERVES. 

“ Please sister, will you help me make my kite this afternoon?” 

The question came from a little, rosy boy of six years, who 
stood by his sister’s side with kite frame, paper, twine, while 
on the table, near by, was « cup of paste, for the accomplish. 
ment of the desired object; his lips were parted just as the 
eager words had left them, his blue eyes full of anxious entreaty 
and earnest expectation, as though all his hopes of happiness 
depended upon the generosity of the young girl who sat read- 
ing by him. 

The slightest perceptible look of impatience flitted over 
her face, as the question struck upon her ear, but it was gone 
in a moment, and al was forgotton in the interest which the 
story excited, even the little pleader by her side. 

Again the question came : 

“Will you sister ?” 

This time the voice was quite unheard, the story had 
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increased in interest ; the reader had eyes and understanding, 
and heart for nothing else. 

Freddie kicked the carpet impatiently and ventured to place 
his dimpled hand upon her white arm. 

“Won't you help me now, sister please ?” 

The tones were very winning and sweet, although Freddie 
was getting a little impatient ; but he kept it out of sight, and 
as he spoke, he pressed her arm very gently. 

“Don’t Freddie! Cant you let me read in peace a moment ?” 

“ But you promised sister!” This time the voice trembled a 
little. 

“Well I’m going to help you; only be quiet and not make 
me so nervous; I shall be through in a moment.” And the 
sister found her way back to the book, the moment passed, and 
she was still lost in the story, while Freddie, with most com- 
mendable good nature, seated himself on the floor at her feet 
and began placing the paper upon the frame in various ways, 


to see how it would cut to the best advantage. 
° . » @ 
They had been watched all this time by Uncle John, who 


sat across the room, apparently interested only in his daily 
paper ; but « quizzical look rested upon his honest face, as 
though he would see how long the boy’s patience and Annie’s 
selfishness would continue. 

Annie looked very pretty and amiable as she sat there with 
the glow of health upon her countenance, and the excitement 
of the story lending a new brilliancy to her eyes! A very 
pretty picture it made too, with the child at her feet vainly 
striving to fix the toy to his satisfaction. 

But Uncle John was not quite pleased, as we shall see. 

A half hour went by, and Freddie evidently thought he had 
waited long enough, the more so as he saw how the shadows 
were lengthening, and reflected that his bed time was early, 
and he would have no chance to try his kite if it were not 
made soon. He pondered the weighty subject long, looked 
sadly at his kite frame, and pleadingly at his sister, and very 
anxiously through the window upon the lawn, where the shad- 
ows grew longer every moment. 

It was of no use to try, he could be still no longer. 

“Sister, the afternoon is most all gone; won’t you please 


help me now 2” say, sister”? 
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“Oh, Freddie, how nervous you do make me ?” 

The book was flung impatiently aside, and a distressing 
injured look settled upon Annie’s usually bright face, as she 
stooped for the paper and scissors. 

“ What is nervous, sister?” 

“ Now, Freddie, if I’m to make the kite you must not disturb 
me with questions, for they always make me nervous, and I 
shall very likely spoil it.” 

Freddie drew his mouth up into a silent whistle, and 
remained quiet. 

“ Freddie,” said Uncle John, “ while Annie is making the 
kite, I will tell you what nervous is if you will come here.” 

“Oh, Uncle John, | forgot you were there,” and with a 
brighter face Freddie sought his side; while Annie blushed 
just a very litthe—she did not dream that Uncle John could be 
severe. 

“What does it mean, uncle ?” 

“Sometimes it means a strong, vigorous character. A 
courageous man is called a man of nerve. There is one mean- 
ing; and then, again, a person who has been ill for years, or 
who has had some great calamity befall him, finds himself 
afficted with weakness and agitation of the nerves, easily start- 
led, and often depressed and sad. This is disease, and we must 
be very gentle and patient with snch a one.” 

“ But Annie is not so, uncle.” 

“No, my boy, there is another feeling that people sometimes 
erroneously call nervousness. Such people are perfectly well, 
like Annie ; oftentimes with just such rosy cheeks and healthy, 
happy faces as she has when she is not nervous. But the ways 
of life do not run just to their satisfaction, which gives them an 
inward fullness; every day some trifling thing occurs to jar the 
chords of the spirit, getting it sadly out of tune, and causing 
all those sounds that mar the happiness of those about them to 
such a degree, that their friends sometimes think it would be 
well for them to have some weighty affliction as a counter- 
balance to these petty trials. 

“Such nervousness, Freddie, is a very disagreeable thing to 
encounter in any one, young or old, and I trust you will never 
let it conquer you. Its true name is selfishness.” 
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“Oh, Uncle Jolm!” and Freddie’s blue eyes were clouded as 
he looked over at Annie. 

The kite was finished, but the tears were starting from Annie’s 
eyes, for Uncle John was very much beloved, and his censure 
hard to bear. 

“Well, children, now you fully understand what nervous 
means, and T think we shall all be rid of it in future. So we'll 
go to the lawn and fly the kite. Run along, Freddie, and find 
a good place. Come Annie, you may walk with me.” 

I think Annie has never forgotten Uncle John’s lesson. If 
she has indulged in fretfulness since, she has at least given it 
the right name. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

Tiglon with sixteen legs, can catch twenty-nine rabbits, 
with eighty-seven legs, in forty-four minutes, how many legs 
must the same rabbits have to get away from eighty dogs with 
thirty-two legs, in seventeen and a half minutes? 


ENIGMA.—GEOGRAPHICAL. 


1 am composed of forty letters : 
My 40, 26, 38, 16, 7, 35, 3, 8, 16, 10, 20, 2—a range of mountains 
in Spain. 
19, 18, 21, 24, 9—a range of mountains in South America. 
13, 15, 18, 35, 20, 4, 11, 18, 26, 2%—a river in Texas. 
19, 2, 33, 36, 1, 12—an island on the coast of Florida. 
30, 6, 2, 16—a cape off the coast of North Carolina. 
32, 2, 22, 31, 24, 7,19, 13—a cape off the coast of North 
Jarolina. 
14, 38, 18, 7, 39—a cape on the coast of Virginia. 
21, 10. 18, 3,17, 1, 18, 38, 10—a river in Iowa. 
29, 16, 7, 34, 26, 37, 25, 33—a small villiage in Alabama. 
23, 17, 27, 2, 6, 9, 34, 1, 25, 37, 24--a small town in Missis- 
sippi. 
My whole you will find in the Songs of Solomon. 
Bes” Who will be the first to send solutions? 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Tae Sovurnken Teacuesx, a monthly Journal, will be edited and pub- 
lished by the subscriber, assisted by eminent contributors throughout the 
South. 

The Teacher is not only a Scuoot, but a Home Journan. A mere Teach- 
ers’ Journal soon becomes tiresome, and loses its interest even with those 
it was specially designed to benefit. For this reason, we have introduced 
amuch wider range of topics than common to periodicals of this class. 
The First Department is Literary and Scientific ; the Second, embraces a 
discussion of all subjects relating to Home Education; the Third, a free 
interchange of views, as to the best modes of giving instruction, governing 
schools, awakening an interest in pupils, &c., &c.; the Fourth, the 
Youths’, in which will be found pleasing stories, original and select, caleu- 
Jated to assist in training them to habits of diligence and industry. In the 
Editorial Department, we shall furnish general Educational intelligence, 
notices of periodicals, books, and other items of interest. As special con- 
tributors are engaged for each department, our readers will always find 


something new and interesting. 


Each number will contain 72 pages, 8 vo., well printed, including the 


advertising shect. 

Terms: Two Dollars per year, ivrariably in advance. All subscriptions 
must begin with the volume. 

Agencies will be established as soon as possible, to supply all sections of 
the country ; meanwhile, orders from Book-sellers, Periodical-dealers, Post- 
masters and others disposed to extend the circulation of the Journal, are 
respectfully solicited, and will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Specimen copies will be sent free of postage to applicants on the recep- 
tion of Highteen cents in postage stamps. Address 

W. 8. BARTON, 
Teacher's Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

Tae Sovrnery Teacuer having attained an extent of circulation never 
before accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South- 
West, both on account of the character of its readers, and its wide circula- 
tion may be regarded as the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, 
Schools, School-books, Philosophical Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of 
those most interested. 

Changes 

Ist time. 3 months. 6 months. L year per 1000 ems 

One page,.......$12 $55 00 $100 00....50 cents. 
Half Page,...... 2 35 00 ae. « 
Quarter Page.... nsw ae : 45 00....“ ‘6 

On Second Page of Cover (when available,).......... 50 per cent. extra. 

On Last Page of Cover, (when available,) 50 per cent. extra. 

On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when available,).....50 per cent. extra. 

On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 

COUR RUUIDS occ cvs cctwenndastiunseiesds oe 25 per cent. extra. 

kG Bills will be made out against advertisers, and payment demanded, 

every three months. Final settlements must be made for all advertisements 
on the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. 

Ras] Advertisers should state how many insertions are desired, and how 
much space they wish to occupy ; otherwise, their advertisements will be 
continued until forbid, and bills rendered accordingly. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 

i ] 

Sournern Tkacuer’s Scnoo. Lisrary.—We are collecting at the Teachers 
Exchange in the City of Montgomery, copies of all the popular text-books of 
the day. We have already received some FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 
consisting of various editions of the Classics, Mathematics, School Readers, 
Grammars, &c.,&c. This library will be of great utility to Teachers and 
Professors, as it will enable them to compare and select such works as are best 
adapted to their several wants. We most cordially invite Teachers and 
Professors to call and examine our collection. We also invite publishers to 
forward us by mail or otherwise, sample copies of all their School and College 
text-books, which we will not only place on our shelves for examination, but 
review them in short notices in the 8. Teacher. 

Casn ror Evwrytuinc.—We are compelled, during these hard times to 
to exact the Casu in every instance for Advertising and Subscription. We 
are obliged to pay cash foreverything. We trust thatthose who are behind 
will make prompt remittance. 


Extra Crus Rates.—We offer the following splendid pemiums to the 
getter-up of clubs. For five subscribers and $10, we will send the sixth, 
copy of the Teacher. For ¢en subscribers and $20, a copy of the Teacher, 
Barton’s Practical Exercises in English Composition, and his High-School 
Grammar. For twenty-five subscribers and $50, a copy of the Teacher, and 
Webster's or Worcester’s New Dictionary. For fifty subscribers and $100, 
a copy of the Teacher, Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary, and The 
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School Teachers’ Libray, published by A. 8. Barns & Burr, of New York, 
consisting of the following valuable works: Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Root, on School Amusements, 
Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal 
Education ; DeTocquevill on American Institutions ; Davies Logic of Math- 
ematics ; Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teacher’s Guide ; Bates, 
Institute Lectures on Moral Culture ; History of Education, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hon. Henry Benard, LL.D.; and Higher Christian Education, by 
B. W. Dwight. For one hundred subscribers and $200, a copy of the 
Teacher, and $50 worth of books, to be selected by the getter of the club. 

In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
post offices as there are names in the club, if requested to do so. 


A Worp 1x Srason.—The Editor of the Southern Teacher is prepared at 
short notice to furnish School Furniture, made and finished in the most 
elegant style, at such reasonable prices as will leave no possible excuse for 
expending money upon uncomely, unsuitable, or coarsely made articles 
Call at the Teacher’s Exchange, and examine our well selected and beautiful 
inodels. 

Heap-Quarrers ror ‘TEAcners—We have established in Montgomery a 
Head-Quarters for Teachers, where they can have their names recorded, 


their testimonials filed, and hear of situations. For particulars address W. 
§. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 


ProriraBLeE EmpLoyMent.—Several young men af good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted in every Southern State. To in- 
sure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. 


» 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 

Iwportant To Teacners.—Any and all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many to purchase who before were unable on account of high 
prices. 


bee Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 


Wantep.—Superintendents’ Reports, Circulars, and Catalogues of Schools, 
and other Educational Documents. They will reach usif directed to South 
ern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 


To Teachers Skexine EmpLoyment.—We have on our list of wants a call 
for several Southern Teachers, both Male and Female. We want a gentle- 
man, married or or single, to take charge of an Academy, he must be able 
to prepare young men for the Sophmore Class of the University of Alabama- 
Also, a young lady, well qualified to give instruction in Music and Latin. In 
a word we invite all seeking employment, to addressus. Be sure to enclose 
a stamp if you expect an answer. 
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Teacher's Institure.—We are pleased to learn that the teachers of Mont- 
gomery contemplate at an early day, the organization of a Teacher's Insti- 
tute. There is an abundance of the very best materials in this city to build 
up a strong and useful association of this character, and one too, that may 
exert a salutary influence, not only on the county, but State at large. We 
trust that Mobile, Selma, Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, Tuskegee, and a host of 
other places that might be named, will follow their example. Let orgniza- 
tions of this kind spring up throughout the South, and it will not be long 
before we shall have State Normal Schools, text-books, and every other ed- 
ucational appliance within ourselves. 

Pror. W. H. C. Price was clected editor of the Educational Repository, 
in place of Mr. J. Knowles, resigned, at the last meeting of the Educational 
Institute of the M. KE. Church South, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Prov. Mites J. Fiercurr has been elected Stated Superintendent of the 
Schools of Indiana. He isa thorough educator, and has a heart glowing 
with love for the work before him. 

Sovrnern Tracuer, Vor. 1.—Bound copies of the Ist Vol. of the South- 
ern Teacher can be obtained at the Teacher's Exchange, for Oxz Dotiar. 
Those wishing a copy by mail should enclose twenty cents in postage stamps 
to prepay the postage. 

Srare Acency.—We would suggest to the County Associations of Teachers, 
of Alabama, and other States, that they recommend the appointment of a 
State Agent, whose duty it shall be to lectureamd hold Institutes. 

Tue American Instrrute (New York) has elected Thos. McElrath, Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary. We learn that he has presented a plan for se- 
curing a permanent location ; opening a repository for models and machin- 
ery; creating a cabinet of specimens from every working mine in this con- 
tinent, and otherwise increasing the usefulness of the Institute. He recom- 
mends that a large, welllighted room, with ample steam power, should be 
provided for the use of the inventors who have machines to exhibit to the 
public, and are willing to pay a fair price for such facilities. 


Rare Inpucements.—We will send Peterson's Ladies’ National Magazine 


(price $2), and the Southern Teacher (price $2), to any of our subscribers 
for $3, strictly in advanee. We hope that many will availthemselves of this 
opportunity. 


Sovurnern Tyrer Founpry.—We are pleased to learn that Walker & Pelouze, 
Richmond, Va., have established a Southern Type Foundry, where every 
article in the printing line can be obtained. This is good news. We see 
no just reason why printing and publishing, should not be carried on in the 
South as well asthe North, We have been too dependent, it is high 
time for us to be up, anda doing. This is the most effectul way to resist 
Black Republican insolence. 


“ Srenocrapuy Acqurrep In 15 Minutes.—Any person desirous of learning 
short hand ina short space of time can do so, by procuring Carry’s Steno- 
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graphic Chart. His system is an abreviation of less than one-eighth of com- 
mon writing and is practiced by more reporters than any system now in 
use. After acquiring it all that is necessary to report a speech or sermon is 
practice. Price of Chart five dollars. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. James F. Quinan, agent, Monticello, Sullivan county, New 
York. 

We have seen the above notice passing the rounds of the press. It is a 
shere humbug, a Yankee trap to catch the unsuspecting.’ Stenography can 
be acquired only by the dint of laborious practice. If any of our readers 
wish to acquire the art, let them send for the American Manual of Phonog- 
raphy, published by Elias Longly, and they will have a “ Complete Guide to 
Pittman’s, Phonetic Shorthand. Price 75 cents post paid. 

“ Dixiz’s Lanp.”—The most popular tune since the publication of * Old 
Folks at Home,” in the United States, is the plantation negro melody of * Dixie's 
Land.” Throughout the Eastern States it is creating a perfect furor. It 
is played and sung everywhere by brass bands, string bands, orcnestras and 
serenaders ; is whistled by raggedfurchins in the strects, and by calliopes on 
steamboats, and forms one of the chief attractions in the musical soirces of 
the parlor. 

bay At the depth of 2,450 yards water will boil; lead melt at the depth 
of 8400 yards. There is a red heat at the depth of seven miles; and if we 
adopt the temperature as calculated from Morveau’s corrected scale of 
Wedgewood's pyrometer, we find that the earth is fluid at the depth of 
100 miles. 

k@e The population of the United Kingdom of Great Brittain and Ireland, 
including Scotland and Wales, is twenty-two and a half millions—some six 
r eight millions less than that of the United States. The excess of births 
ver the deaths is at the rate of about 250,000 a year. 

American Artstocracy.—It may be a consolation to “stuck up people,” 
whose greatest boast is that they have never been engaged in any useful 
employment, to be told of the following facts: 

Washington was a surveyor and farmer : 

Green was a blacksmith ; 

Warren was a physician ; 

Sumter was a shepheard ; 

Roger Sherman wasa shoemaker ; 

Marion was a farmer, as was also Putnam, Allen and Stark ; 

Hancock was a shipping merchant ; 

Arnold, who, though a traitor, was a brave man, and a good ge1 
a bookseller and druggist. " 


Serars or Trwe.—Try what you can make of the broken fragments of time. 


Glean up its golden dust—those raspings and pairings of the moments of the 
precious duration—those leavings of days and remnants of hours which so 
many are sweeping out into the vast waste of existence. 

Perhaps, if you be a miser of moments—if you be frugal, and hoard up 
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odd minutes, and half hours, and unexpected holidays—your careful glean- 
ings may eke you a long and useful life, and you may die at last richer in 
existence than the multitudes whose time is all their own. 

kag Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and shy. If we try to grasp it, 
it still eludes us, and still glitters. We, perhaps, seize it, but find it rank 
poison. 

To tHe Frienps or Sournern Epucation.—The difficulty we have labored 
under in getting the Teacher out promptly at the time it was due, has con- 
vinced us of the necessity of having an office of our own. This cannot be 
done at an expense less than from $3000 to $5000 to begin with, and to 
carry out our plans, possibly even more. The time has come when the South 
must depend on her ownresources. We must have Southern Normal Schools 
to give us Southern Teachers, and we must have, at an early day, an entire 
series of text-books, of Southern authorship published in the South. As a 
step preparatory to this enterprise, some year and a half ago, we commenced 
the publication of the Southern Teacher under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. We were faithfully warned that no periodical of the kind had 
covered expenses. It affords us pleasure to inform the friends of Education 
that the Teacher covered cost for first vol., and some six hundred dollars 
over, which was at once invested in type and other fixtures, the necleus of 
Southern Publishing House. If we could extend our list, say to 5000 sub- 
scribers, it would give us the means to start an office of our own, and to 
commence the publication of a series of school books of Southern authorship 


immediately. Will not the friends of home education promptly respond 


by remttting $2, the price of subscription to the Teacher, and give us their 
influence in extending its circulation. We make this appeal not to Alabama 
alone, but the entire South. Let us have our own manufactories, our own 
publishing-houses, and everything within ourselves, then come what may the 
South will be independent. 

bes” The largest hotel in the world is the Lindell louse, now nearly com- 
pleted, in St. Louis. Its cost, unfurnished, will be $600,000. It has 500 
rooms, and can receive 1,200 guests. A boarder, desiring a walk before 
breakfast, may go through the corridors one and a quarter miles, without 
passing over the same floor twice. It will require 30,000 yards of carpeting 
to cover the rooms and stairs, 49 or 50 miles of bell wire will be necessary, 
and three immense water tanks, will rest on the roof, and be continually 
replenished by a steam engine. 
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We offer our services to procure our subscribers, or others, any of the 
books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

Bas When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. 

Our Excuances.—It affords us much pleasure to acknowledge the recep- 
tion of the December No. of Harper’s New Monthly, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Paterson’s Ladies National Magazine, De Bow’s Review, The Aurora, &c., &. 
Space will not allow individual notice of their many excellencies. They come 
up fully to all their readers could desire or expect, and are worthy of liberal 
patronage. A full supply of these, and several other periodicals, not 
enumerated may be found at the store of Messrs. White, Pfister & Co., B. 
Davis, & Ohlander’s. 

Tue Fammy Jovrnan: Edited and Published by C. H. Moore & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Price $2, invariably in advance. 

This is another Southern Home Journal. It is a handsome sheet of the 
size of the “Southern Field and Fireside,” devoted to Literature, News, 
Romance and Science. It is gotten up in superior style, and is fuily equal 
to any similar Journal published at the North. Send for a specimen copy, 
you camot fail to be pleased with it. 

Tur Mernopist.—This is a large sheet published in New York, edited by 
Geo. R. Crook, D.D. and J. McClintock, D.D. Terms $2-per year. 

It is a valuable periodical, and worthy of an extensive circulation. Who 
will subscribe for it? 

Tue Epvcationar, Rerosrrony anp Famity Montary; Organ of the Educa- 
tional Institute of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Prof. W. H. 
C. Price, Editor. Terms $2 per annum in advance. 

This is a Monthly Journal of 60 pp. It is well conducted, and bears the 
marks of the practical teacher. Its pages are well stored with sound, moral 
and instructive matter. 

From Smith, Woodman & Co. Philadelphia : 

Tur Starry Heavens DeumiatTep on a Moveasie PLANIsPHeERE, being a Key 
to unlock the Mysteries of the Changing Firmament, by Henry Whitall. 
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We have examined this ingenious Planisphere and are much pleased with 
it. It is anovel invention, sufficiently accurate, and well calculated to impart 
a knowledeg of the Constelations and the principal stars they contain. Most 
of the works designed for this purpose, either exhibit the constelations in 


detached portions, which beginners when turning from the map to the 
| ¢g 


ITeavens, find it difficult to reunite, or they require the aid of a Celestial 

Globe to give the exact position of the stars at the time the observation is 

made, both of which objections are obviated by Prof. Whitall. This work 

might be introduced with advantage in every school in which Astronomy 
is taught. 

From F. ©. Brownell, New York: 

Papers ror tue Tracuer, republished from Barnards American Journal of 
Education. First Series. Price $1 50. 

This volume consists of valuable contributions, originally prepared and 
published in the American Journal of Education, edited by Henry Barnard. 
We are truly glad to find that steps are being taken not only to preserve 
these papers in a more durable form, but to publish them at a price that 
every teacher may possess a copy. They will form a valuable addition to 
the Pedigogica! Literature of the day. 

From Pudney & Russell, New York: 

Biack Dpamonps Gathered in the Darky Iomes of the South, by Edward A. 
Pollard of Virginia. 

This work is a fair offset to the notorious “Helper Book.” The unpre- 
judiced masses will find it contains sketches of the South and its slaves, both 
truthful and tolerant. We recommend it to the candid perusal of every 
Black Republican. 

From R. 8. Davis & Co., Boston. 

Crass Book or Prose snp Poetry: consisting ef selections from English 
and American Authors, designed as Exercises in Parsing, for the use of 
Common Schools and Academies, by Thomas Rickord, A. M. and Hiram 
Orcutt, A. M. 

We have examined this little volume with considerable care and intezest. 
The extracts are from standard writers, and offer a variety of examples to 
iNustrate all the principles of Grammar, The taste and judgement of the 
compilers, is sufficient evidence that it is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

Course or Anctent Geocrapny: Arranged with special reference to con- 
venience of Recitation. By H. |. Schmidt, D. D., Professor in Columbia 
College, author of History of Education, Plan of Culture and Instruction, 
&c., &o. 

This work is the result of necessity. Up to the present time, a good 
manue! adapted to the wants of the school-room has been a desideratum. 
Schmidt's Course is not so full in detail as Dr. Anthon’s, yet from the Met- 
hodical arrangement, clear and comprehensive style, it will be found to com- 
prise all that is really valuable for the general student. It will supply a 
rea] want in our Classical Curriculum. 
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From E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia : 

An Erymoroaicat Dictionary or THE Exauisu Lancvace: By John Oswald. 
With a Prefatory Essay on Teaching English Composition in Schools and 
Academies, by J. M. Keagy,M. D. New edition, revised and enlarged by 
Joseph Thomas, M. D. To which is appended a Key referring the English 
words contained in the work to their appropriate Latin, Greek or other 
roots. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce Uswalds Etymological Dictionary the best 
and most admirable work of the kind that has come under our notice. It 
will recommend itself to all who want a first class book. 

From A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New York: 

Teacners’ Pocker Recorp or Arrenpance, DerorTMENT AND ScHOLARSHIP 
By J. L. Tracy. 

This is a beautiful little book, properly ruled and arranged for a daily 
record, and convenient for the pocket. It contains judicious instruction for 
keeping class records, and other hints useful to the young Teacher. 

From Leary, Getz & Co., Philadelphia : 

Tae New Pusric Scuoor Srverna Book: By Prof. John Bower, Teacher of 
Music in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. A new selection of the best 
and most Popular Songs, Ballads, Odes, Duets, and Pieces adapted to the 
singing exercises of Schools, Academies and other Educational Institutions 
This is neat little book of 192 pp., containing gems of Songs. We are glad 

to see the subject of Music awakening so much interest in our Schools. 

The day is not distant when Music will be made as much a reqniste qual- 

ification, for Teaching, as reading and writing. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston : 

Tue Romance or Narurat History: By Philip Henry Gosse, F. R. 8, 
author of the “ Aquarium,” “ History of the Jews,” “ Rivers of the Bible,” 
“ Natural History of Birds,” “ Popular British Ornithologist,” &c., &c. 
This is a beautiful volume, beautifully illustrated and will form an attract- 

tive and instructive addition to the Youths library. 

Tue Year or Grace. A History of the Revival in Ireland in 1859, by 
Rev. Wm. Gibson, Professor of Christian Ethics in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Belfast ; 12mo cloth, $1 25. 

Next to a visit to the scenes of the Revival, we suppose nothing can give 
80 adequate an idea of that worderful work, as the thrilling narative con- 
tained in this volume. 

From Sheldon & Company, New York: : 

Forry Years Experrence in Scnpay Scnoois: By Stephen H. Tyng, DD, 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 

No one can read this little work without obtaining many valuable hints. 
Every Sunday School Teacher should have it. 

From John P, Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Goopricur’s Serres or Scuoot Reapers, revised by Noble Butler, A. M. 
This series consists of, 

The First School Reader, 72 pp. 16mo, profusely illustrated 

The Second School Reader, 176 pp. 16mo, profusely illustrated,....... 

The Third School Reader, 216 pp. 16mo, profusely illustrated 

The Fourth Schoo! Reader, 264 pp. 12mo, profusely illustrated, .....-. .50e. 
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The Fifth School Reader, 360 pp. 12mo, profusely illustrated 

The Sixth School Reader, 528 pp. 12mo, with rhetorical lessons 
It will be seen from a partial examination of this series, that fitness to 

teach the art of reading, has been the sole aim of the author. This series is 
strictly progressive, compared with the volumes preceeding and following, 
each book will be found carvfully adapted to the wants of the pupil, nothing 
is passed over, or un-necessarily repeated. We cheerfully recommend these 
Xeaders to the favorable attention of Teachers, as hooks that will not disap- 
point their expectation. 

From Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston: 

Tue Exements or Map Drawine; with plans for sketching Maps by Trian- 
gulation, and improved methody of perfection. Designed for the use of 
Schools and Academies, by Cornelius 8, Carter, A.M., Principal of Harvard 
School, Charlestown. 

This work occupies a place never before filled. Instruction in Map 
Drawing is an important study, both Teacher and Pupil will find it a work 
of great assistance in the study of Geography. 

Text-Boox wv Inte ttectvaL Pumosopny, for Schools and Colleges ; contain- 
ing an Outline of the Science, with an abstract of its History, by J. T. 
Champlin, D.D., President of Waterville College. 

We have read this work with care and interest, and have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a valuable Text-book. There is not a superior to be 
found within the same compass. 

From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia. 

Tue Exements or Morar Science. By J. R. Leatherman, Woodville, Misa 
We have given this work a careful examination with the view of recom- 

mending its introduction into our Colleges and Seminaries of learning. From 

the many favorable notices that had come under our observation, we were 
lead to expect a valuable treatise. It affords us much pleasure to say that 


our anticipations were not disappointed. Asan exposition of Ethics, in many 
respects, we think it superior to Dagg or Wayland. Wayland, in general is 


clear and logical, his treatise has been considered the best before the Public 
but his views on the subject of slavery are fallacious & inconclusive. Dageg, 
whilst sound on the slavery question, contains many imperfections that will 
effectually preclude its general adopticn as a text-book. Teachers and others 
engaged in the instruction of youth, have long felt the want of a good text- 
book on this subject. We take great pleasure in recommending Prof. 
Leatherman’s to their notice. 
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Pants, Coats, Vests, Ties, 


SCARI'S, &e., &e., 
Be New Goods received Weekly, at 
: Cc. POMROY’S- 
Ty 7 Os ’ 
CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR, 
A Day School Paper for Teachers and School Chil- 
dren Everywhere. 

VOLUME FIVE BEGINS WITH OCTOBER, 1860, 
Enlarged, Improved and Beautifully Mustrated. The School Vis- 
itor goes to all parts of the United States. 
ALEXANDER CLARK, EDITOR, 


ASSISTED BY CONTRIBUTORS FOM AMONG THE GEST EDUCATORS UN THE UNITED STATES. 

STEPHEN C. FOSTER, we!! known song writer, and author of ‘*Gentle Annie,”’ 
** Willie we have missed you,”’ ‘* Old Kentucky Home,” &c., is our muiéal contributor. 

The Visitor coutsins Stories of School Life, Poems, Di»logue-, Speeches, History, 
Notes of Travel, Reading ixercises, Letters to Children, Enigmas. Puzzles, &c., &e., 
in great variety. ‘ 

“The Children of ti. Brown Hanse,’’ «a b antifur story by Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve, 
commences in the Ovt-ber number and will run through five or six issues 

A Historical, and also an Elocutionary Department have just been introduced, Oc- 
taber, 1860. 

The Typo2raphica! apparance of the Visiter ix unsurpassed by any periodical pub- 
lished and as it will be electrotyped hereafter, back numbers can be had at all times, 

S@ The Music alone is worth more than the cost of the paper. ‘ 


TERMS: 
Ooe copy. one year, 50 cents, five copies $2 00, ten coies (and one to the getter up of 
the club.) $3 50. sixteen, to one address, $4 00, and 25 cents each. for additional copies. 
Specimen copies {urnished free. Address DAUGHADAY & HMMOND, Publshers 
411 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Teachers of the South! 


NEW YORK, Avcust Ist, 1860. 
Having just issued Prof. Davies’ New Work, entitled ELkmenrs or ANALYTICAL Gx 
OMETRY, AND OF THE Di¥¥ERENTIAL AND InteoratfCaLcuLes, 1 vol., we propose to send 
you a copy, postpaid, for examination, on recetpt of one dollar, it being one-half the 
retail price. Very Traly, Your Obedient Servant. 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 Johu Street. 


P. 8.—We would add, that should you desire to examine any of our late Text-Books, 
as any of the Text-Books belonging to the ‘‘NarionaL Series,” with reference to their 
action into your institution, we will take pleasure in sending a single copy of each 

for > hat purpose, at one-half the retail prices, post-paid. 


New Text Books Recently Published. — 
Boyd’s English Composition and Rhetoric, 
Davies’ New Elementary Algebra, . 
Davies’ Ces ra, - - 
Brooks’ Caesar's Commentaries, (ilustrated) - 
Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics. . 
Wood's First Part of Class Book of Botany 
Emmons’ Manual of Geology . 
Chadbourne’s Lectures on Natural History, > | 
Carle’s First Book of Natural Histury, - - - - 
Bmith & Mertin's Book-Keeping, : : 


Ready for Circulation! 


FPeoPULAR Fexysics:- 


—on,— 
Natural Philosophy for Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
From the French of M. Ganot, 


Professor W. G. Peck, of Columbia College. Price One Dollar. With over 38 
illustrations. 

By a special arrangement with the anthor—-M. Gapot—the Pablishers are enatled to 
present fac simile copies of all the beautiful illustrations contained in the originad 
edition of this work—more than 300 in number—thus rendering it one of the most 
splendidty illustrated school books ever published in the United States. 

It is presented to the public in the firm confidence that it will meet a want long felt 
by te chers, of a concise, thorough aud scientific treatixe on Natural Philosepby. 
adapted to popular institutions, 

tS PROPER DIVISIONS, WITH NUMBER OF PAGES. 

Pefinition and General Properties of Matter, 20 pages. 

Mechanical Principles, 17 pager. 

Prineiples dependent on the Attraction of Gravitation, 2) pages. 

apes dependent on Molecular Action, 6 pager. 

erties of Solids dependent on Molecular Action, 3 pages. 
avdseutetioe~ General Principles; Equilibrium of Liqnids; Application of the 
Pricciples of Equilibrium ; Pressure of Submerged Bodies; Specific of Bodies, 31 pp- 

The Atmosphere—Measure of the Elastic Force of Gases; Application to Pumps 
and other Machines; Application to Ballooning; Produc tion and Propagation of 
Sounds; Masical Sounds, 76 pages. 

Heat—General Properties; Thermometers; Radiation: Laws of Expansion of Solids, 
Liquids and Gases; Change of State of Bodies; Vaporization; Elastic Force of Ya- 
pers Condensation of Gases and Vapors. Hydronometry—Rain; Dew; Sources of 

t and Cold, 73 pages, 

Light—-General Principles ; Refiectiou; Refraction; Decamposition : Theory ant Con- 
struction of Optical Instraments, &c., 95 pages. 

Magnetice—General Properties, &c., 16 pages. 

Weectricity--Magnetism ; Fundamental Principles, &c., 97 pages, 

Will be sent, + Bowe paid, for examination with a view to introduction, at one-half the 


priee agnexed. by the Peblizheors. 
A. 8S. BARNES & BURR, 
6land 53 John Street, New York, 
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